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Parajika Does Not Necessarily Entail Expulsion 


Bhikkhu Analayo 


Abstract 
In this brief note, I argue that a breach of a parajika rule does not necessarily result in an act 
of expulsion, contrary to a recurrent assertion made in Vinaya scholarship. 
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Introduction 
In an entry on “Vinaya” in the Oxford Handbook of Buddhist Ethics, Prebish (2018: 98) 
asserts that: 


Violation of any one of the parajika-dharmas results in permanent expulsion from the samgha. 


This exhibits a standard position taken in current scholarship on the repercussions a fully- 
ordained monastic incurs by violating one of the pdarajika rules. However, in an article 
originally published in 2016 and republished in a monograph with collected papers on Vinaya 
in 2017, I argued that such a simple equation is not tenable (Analayo 2017: 7-33). Given the 
time it usually takes for a contribution to a handbook to be published, it can safely be 
assumed that, at the time of writing, Prebish would simply not have been aware of my 
discussion. 


A position similar to that of Prebish is taken by Heirman (2016/2017: 160), who states 
that: 


The so-called parajika rules comprise the first category of regulations in the pratimoksa—a list of 
rules for monks (bhiksu) and nuns (bhiksuni). Offending against any of these rules results in 
permanent expulsion from full monastic status. 


In a footnote appended to this affirmation, Heirman (2016/2017: 160n1) refers to publications 
on the siksadattaka observance by Clarke 2000 and 2009 (as well as by Greene 2017) and to 
my own contribution as “a recent critical reply to Shayne Clarke’s hypothesis”. Although she 
thus must have been aware of my argument, perhaps her reference to my paper was a last- 
minute addition to a completed article and thus did not result in either a reformulation of the 
statement quoted above or a reply to my position. 
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Another case is an assertion by Kieffer-Piilz (2018: 41) that: 


In the Theravada tradition, breaking of the Parajika rules leads to irreversible exclusion from the 
Buddhist community. 


Here, too, the statement is accompanied by a footnote referencing my study and in this case 
with a criticism of my position. I will return to this criticism below. 


The above-quoted recently published statements by three Vinaya scholars have left me 
with the impression that it would perhaps be useful if I summarize my position here in order 
to clarify why, as far as I can see, an equation of pdarajika with expulsion or exclusion (be it 
for Vinaya traditions in general or for the Theravada tradition in particular) is not tenable, at 
least as long as such expulsion or exclusion is understood to refer to some action undertaken 
by others.’ 


Breach of Celibacy by a bhiksu 

In what follows I take, by way of example, the case of a fully ordained male monastic, a 
bhiksu, who intentionally engages in sexual intercourse without having previously renounced 
his monastic status. As a result, at the very moment of penetration he becomes one who is 
“not in communion”, asamvasa. This is the terminology used in the formulation of the 
relevant pdrdjika rule itself.” Here the term samvasa refers to “communion” in a legal sense,’ 
it does not concern residential rights in a particular monastery. As a technical term in Vinaya 
usage, samvasa reflects the need for fully-ordained monastics to be in communion with each 
other, so as to be able to form the quorum required for the performance of valid legal acts. 


If a bhiksu intentionally engages in sexual intercourse, this does not require others to take 
any action to expulse or exclude him from communion. Loss of communion has been 
incurred simply by the fact of the violation itself. From that very moment onwards, he is no 
longer a bhiksu and has lost the rights that come with that status. This much has in fact 
already been pointed out by Hiisken (1997: 93), who notes that “if an offender is aware of his 
pardjika offence and leaves the order on his own initiative, the Vinaya describes no concrete 
act of expulsion.” 


The impression that some action needs to be taken to expulse or somehow ensure the 
exclusion of a bhiksu who has broken a parajika rule might in part result from a well-known 


1. 


The Oxford English Dictionary 1971: 383 and 450 gives for “exclusion” the sense of “shutting from a 
place, a society, etc., debarring from privilege” and for “expulsion” the sense of “the action of expelling, or 
driving out by force (a person or thing); the turning out (of a person) from an office, a society, etc.”. 


*  Dharmaguptaka Vinaya, T 1429 at T XXII 1015c7: #4EfE, Kasyapiya Vinaya, T 1460 at T XXIV 659c26: 4% 
he #£ FE, Mahasanghika-Lokottaravada Vinaya, Tatia 1975: 6,21: na labhate bhiksuhi sarddha samvasam, 
Mahisasaka Vinaya, T 1422 at T XXII 195a10: 4FEEE (cf. also T 1422b at T XXII 200c22: #MEFES, and on this 
differing code of rule the remarks in Clarke 2015: 70), Milasarvastivada Vinaya, Banerjee 1977: 14,6: 
asamvasyah, Sarvastivada Vinaya, von Simson 2000: 163,7: asamvasyah, and Theravada Vinaya, Pruitt and 


Norman 2001: 8,7: asamvaso. 
3. 


See also the Pali commentary, Sp I 260,10. 
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story that reports such an action taken by Mahamaudgalyayana.* The basic story line that 
emerges, based on a comparative study of a range of versions of this event (Analayo 2017: 8— 
14), is as follows: In spite of repeated requests, the Buddha does not recite the pratimoksa 
because an immoral person is present in the community of bhiksus. Mahamaudgalyayana 
spots the culprit and escorts him outside of the building in which the uwposatha ceremony was 
to be held. 


Closer examination of this narrative makes it clear that the act of expulsion was 
warranted because the person was still pretending to be a bhiksu. He had come to the 
uposatha ceremony and seated himself among the other bhiksus pretending to be one of them. 
In fact, he tried to keep up this pretense throughout the whole night, even though the 
Buddha’s refusal to recite the pratimoksa made it clear that something was wrong. Thus 
Mahamaudgalyayana’s act was required to remove a sham monk from the uposatha hall. It 
was this act of hypocrisy that led to his expulsion from the hall, in addition to whatever 
breach of a parajika the culprit would had committed earlier. 


Another point to be kept in mind is that this particular act of expulsion or exclusion 
concerned the building in which the uposatha ceremony was held. The sham monk had no 
right to join the community of bhiksus for this legal act because he had lost his privilege to 
participate in the uwposatha ceremony. This differs from residential rights in a monastery. One 
who has broken a parajika rule could in principle still continue to live at the same monastery 
where he previously dwelt. If a former bhiksu honestly acknowledges his breach of a 
parajika, there would be no reason for him to be expulsed or excluded from the monastery 
where he had been living as a bhiksu (or from any other monastery). He could continue to 
dwell there as a layman or else by becoming a novice. 


In sum, instead of employing terms like “exclusion” or “expulsion” that give the 
impression of an action taken by others, a preferable way of describing the situation would be 
to rely on the terminology employed in the very formulation of the pardjika rules themselves. 
This could be achieved with a formulation like this: Violation of a parajika rule results in a 
permanent loss of communion (samvasa) with the community of fully-ordained monastics. 


Novicehood and Ssiksddattaka 
Quoting from my study, Kieffer-Piilz (2018: 41n58) expresses her criticism in the following 
way: 


“The institution of the siksddattaka is in this respect comparable to the option of becoming a 
novice, mentioned in the Pali commentary, by confessing that one has lost one’s status as a fully 
ordained monk” (Analayo 2017: 29). In the Theravada tradition, a monk who commits a Pardajika 
offence is automatically excluded from the order. The question is whether he is only excluded from 
the status of a monk, or also from the status of a novice. In the earlier case his years as a novice 
would still count. 


* Another relevant factor could be a derivation proposed for the term pdrdjika as involving par + aj; on 


which see in more detail von Hintiber (forthcoming). 
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Relating my proposition to the idea that one who has incurred a parajka could still be a 
novice seems to be based on a misunderstanding. In my presentation I did not suggest that 
committing a pardjika offence would in itself result only in a downgrade from bhiksu to 
novice. The point of my discussion is about the possibility of continuing to stay at the same 
monastery by taking novice ordination, after having confessed a parajika. Thus my 
suggestion is only that one who has broken a parajika and honestly acknowledges his breach 
may be allowed to live in robes at the same monastery after “having become a novice” 
(Analayo 2017: 26, italics added). This of course requires first taking novice ordination. 


The part of my study that immediately precedes the sentence quoted by Kieffer-Piilz 
proceeds as follows: 


The siksadattaka observance, in the way summarized by Clarke based on what is common among 
the different Vinayas that recognize this procedure, only institutionalizes the way in which a monk, 
who has offended against a pdarajika rule, can continue to live in robes at a monastery in a position 
situated between novices and fully ordained monks. It does not change the nature of the parajika 
offence itself. One who has actually committed a pardajika offence is still no longer considered a 
fully ordained monk according to these Vinayas. In fact, if these Vinayas did not recognize that 
having sex, etc., entails a breach of the parajika rule, there would hardly have been any need for 
them to get into devising the siksadattaka option in the first place. 


Kieffer-Piilz (2018: 41n58) objects that: 


the siksadattaka-stage, therefore, definitely is more than “a more institutionalized version of the 
basic option of remaining in robes at a level below that of a fully ordained monk” (Analayo 2017: 
30). It rather reminds one of a Theravada bhikkhu who has to live under probation (parivasa) 
because he has concealed a Sanghddisesa offence. 


This formulation risks obfuscating the difference between the irreversible and permanent loss 
of status incurred by one who has violated a parajika and the temporary loss of such status 
that results from a sanghddisesa offence. With or without the option of undertaking the 
siksadattaka observance, violation of a pdardajika has definite and lasting consequences that go 
beyond temporary suspension. 


Another criticism raised by Kieffer-Ptilz (2018: 41n58) is as follows: 


Analayo’s (2017: 29) reference to the possibility of withdrawing from the monk’s status by 
wishing to become a novice (i.e. deliberate downgrading from monk to novice) — which is 
completely independent of the Parajika offences — does not fit in here ... in the Theravada 
tradition the Parajiko would be newly initiated as a novice and — unlike a siksadattaka who is 
hierarchically placed between monks and novices (Clarke 2000: 163) — would be at the lowest end 
of the hierarchy of the novices. Thus he cannot be equated with the siksadattaka from this point of 
view. 


In my presentation I did not propose a simple equation of siksadattaka and novice. This much 
could be gathered from the following part (Analayo 2017: 30): 


What happened with the siksadattaka observance appears to be that some Vinayas carved out a 
more institutionalized version of the basic option of remaining in robes at a level below that of a 
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fully ordained monk. This might have occurred in response to an increase in the number of such 
cases, leading to a felt need for more explicit legislation that also ensures that one who is willing to 
confess and thereby incur the resultant loss of status as a fully ordained monk can ensure that, 
following his demotion in status, at least he will be placed within the monastic hierarchy above the 
level of a novice. In several Vinayas the attractiveness of admitting a breach of a parajika seems in 
fact to have been increased by offering a few additional privileges, while at the same time keeping 
the siksadattaka observance still clearly distinct from the condition of being fully in communion. 


The above should suffice to show that I did not just equate the siksddattaka observance with 
novice-hood and that I also duly recognized that one who undergoes this observance has 
more privileges than a novice. At the same time, however, these still fall short of the full set 
of privileges that come with full ordination as a bhiksu. 


In sum, my main point is that the siksadattaka option does not change the nature of a 
parajika offence. Instead, it seems to be a further development of a possibility recognized in 
all Vinayas, namely that someone who has violated a pardjika rule can in principle still live in 
robes at the same monastery if he takes novice ordination. My intention is certainly not to 
equate the siksadattaka with becoming a novice, but much rather to clarify that becoming a 
novice can be seen as a precedent to what in some Vinaya traditions eventually became the 
Siksadattaka observance. 


This in turn makes it clear that this observance is considerably less dramatic a 
development than has sometimes been assumed. It certainly does not involve a substantially 
different understanding of the nature of a pardajika offence. In other words, there is no need to 
set apart the Theravada tradition as differing substantially from other monastic traditions on 
the implications of a parajika. Even in those Vinayas that recognize the siksadattaka option, 
breach of a parajika rule still has its consequences. Although not invariably requiring an act 
of expulsion or exclusion by others, the breach does definitely entail a loss of the complete 
set of privileges that had earlier been acquired when taking full ordination as a bhiksu. 


Conclusion 

Violation of a pdrajika offence has definite consequences in the different Vinaya traditions, in 
that the one who intentionally incurs such an offence has thereby lost “communion”, in the 
sense of being able to function as a fully-fledged member of the monastic community in legal 
matters. Such loss of communion does not necessarily require an act of expulsion or 
exclusion, which is only needed when someone who has lost communion pretends otherwise. 
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